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BORROWING MONEY. 


Have been a person of such order and in such easy circumstances 

in life, that I never recollect being in debt or asking a favour 
butonce. The impression, however, was to strong, that it will 
never be effaced from my mind, and the example may not be 
wholly useless to my juvenile readers. 

I had placed a few hundred pounds in a country bank ; first be- 
cause | was acquainted with one of the partners of the firm, and se- 
condly, because I received interest for the use of my money, which 
is not the case with the town bankers. The house in which I placed 
it speculated too far, and failed ; and it was aconsiderable time before 
I received a dividend of five shillings in the pound. I accordingly 
felt pressed for a hundred pounds ; but I hadso many friends that 
I was confident that I could casily obtain that sum fora couple of 
months, by which time other resources would come in. 

After a hectic flying across my face on seeing the bankruptcy in 
the Gazette, I cleared my voice, whistled a tune, and rubbed my 
hands, cheerfully together, muttering to myself, “* It might have 
been worse. Well it will be a lesson to me, not to trust new country 
banks, Let me see ;—any body will lend me (on which term of 
ecotism I laid much stress) a hundred ; and then, I must not buy that 
library which is advertised for sale; nor the summer poncy; and I 
must give up the subscription concert ; and in six weeks, or so, I 
shall not feel this loss. Besides, the bankrupt will make some com- 
pusition : so (very gaily) I am sorry for the poor devil’s misfortune, 
and I will think no more about it.” 

Vou. 59. 5 LL ‘ 
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The next task was to cull the list of my many friends. There 
wereatukes, lords, knights ana squires, all rich ; some of them very 
rich indeed. Then what were my claims on their services? Long 
acquaintance, unsullied honour, fair dealing and credit in the world, 
services rendered by me to them, and their repeated professions of 
regard. 

First, there was Lord Valleyficld. He was a third son when I 
kuew him first. We had grown up together ; and I had lent him 
small sums a hundred times, while he was a midshipman, without 
much prospect of payment. His two brothers, however, making 
room for him (the one by a consumption, and the other, the colone}, 
by the yellow fever), he came to a title and an immense fortune ; and 
he paid me with a written order to apply to him, ifever! wanted 
a thousand pounds. His letter concluded, “ this far have I dis. 
charged a debt of common honesty, but have not cancelled the abli- 
gation and bond of gratitude ; and if the play-fellow of my infantile 
days, who has grown up along with me, and matured in the brother- 
hood of friendship, does not command my purse, if he want it, I 
shall cease to esteem him the good fellow which I though:, and al- 
ways found him. 1 am his immutably, Valleyfield,” 

Upon recalling these circumstances, I set that down as one hun- 
dred on demand. Next, should his lordship be out of town, there’s 
Sir Richard Rattle, whose father I prevented from disinheriting him, 
and whom I hid in my house until the old Baronet consented to pay 
his debts. And there is Lovelore, the Russia merchant, who, through 
my advice, made thirty thousand pounds by baying into the stocks 
just before the treaty of peace, of which I received the very earliest 
notice through the medium of my friend the Secretary of Legation. 
And there is Lord Loungex, my schoolfellow, and Meadows my re- 
lation, and half the club, and all my neighbours, tv none of whom I 
have ever been obliged :—in a word, the list was too long to run over, 
and I began with the first three, and Imprimis—Lord Valley field, 
whom I had not seen for many years, as be was just returned trom a 
Continental tour. 

1 tripped gaily up to his Lordship’s door, gave a smart confideng 
knock, looked his porter boldly in the face, as much as w say, “ [ 
am no Intruder, therefore tell me no falsehood ; I am a frieud of my 
Lord's, therefore admit me, if he be within.” “ Is my Lord at home ” 
said I, “ with more than my usual tone of authority,” “* No Sir,” 
replied the porter, mechanically, as if nothing but a negative could 
siton histongue. “ Jam sorry for it,” replied I, firmly, * for 
many years have passed since we met ; and I know, (impressing mv 
conviction on the porter) that he would be glad to see me. My 
name is ——--,” which | accompanied by giving my card, and adding, 
« 4 will call again to-morrow.” 

At this very moment his Lordship passed from his dressing room 
to his library, talking nonsense to his favourite deg, such as, ** and 
he was a pretty dog, and a nice old dog, and he shall go out airing 
with his master, and not be sbat yp any more.” Here the dog 
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‘tarked, fawned upon him, and was patted and caressed by the Peer. 
The dog ceased barking ; and Lord Valleyticld recognized my voice. 
I immediately heard him exclaim, “ I'm a Turk if that a’nt my 
aldest and best friend in the world.” 

His lordship now sprung into the hall ; and, squeezing my hand 
firmly, and (ithought) cordially begun thus, “ What old one! my 
best of all fellows on the earth! what, Stcady, (my nick-name when 
a boy !) what is it thee ! my banker, my adviser, the very bosom 
friend of my youth! why I’m more than glad to see thee! glad be 
d—d ! it’sa sneaking term ; it means nothing; a fellow’s glad to 
see his horse, that he wants to ride, or the inn door, at the end of a 
journey, or a pinch of snuff, ifhe wishes it, thatis if he be put to # 
pinch, ha, ha, ha ! (laughing at his wit ;) but glad is as tame as a 
speech to both houses of parliament ; ha, ha, ha!—as lukewarm as 
a minister’s civility, as insincere as an clection promise, or as cool as 
a conjugal salute. Glad! d—d me, I’m overjoyed to see thee ; aye, 
and I'll work my cellar,—a d—d good one too; and we'll dine titty 
totty, as my old maiden aunt used to call it ; and we won't admit 
of a soul but ourselves, in order that we may talk over juvenile 
pranks, all our wild, or rather my wild adventures.” 

Here his Lordship shook me again by the hand ; whilst the porter 
stood astounded, and almost petrified to behold such warmth and 
such condescension in his master. “ Aye,” continued. he, “ and I 
may tell Lady Valleyfield that she sees in you more than my bro- 
ther, ‘ a friend in need,’ my dear Steady, id est, ‘ a friend indeed,’ 
or else the old adage mistakes most d—nably. Should you ever have 
thought that the ragged midshipman, the crazy reefer, would have 
been thus portly? (tapping the protuberance of his form) ha, ha, ha! 

Ile here folded his arms into mine, and walked me into his study, 
“ Alonzo! (a Spanish servant) go as quickly as possible to her Lady- 
ship, and tell ber tocome here directly (the servant obeys). I'll 
show her what she can’t see every day, a friend to wit, ha, ha, ha! 
avara avis in terris—hey! old one? ha’nt forgot my Latin quite, 
But I was devilish dull whilst a boy. I tip’em a speech, however, 
now and then in the Upper Louse, for fi:e minutes together, and very 
much to the purpose tuo. A propos, I'll take you there, though it 
is a dull business ; we want speakers—fellows of first rate talent; 
but that’s neither here nor there, ha, ha, ha! They call us the 
lumberloft ! d—d scandalous ! The fact is that we are too idle ; and 
so am | myself! I'd just as soon vote by proxy as in propria persona; 
but there’s nothing in that. 

* Sitdown, my boy; no one so welcome; I don’t say more, 
mind you ; I say so, for so itis ; and I should be but a so-so fellow 
ifit were otherwise. Do you remember when I was embargoed at 
the inn at Plymouth, and bow you got me off ?—But my lady will be 
here in amoment, Now my dear friend, don’t expect a beauty. 
She is no such thing—plain as need to be; but a rich heiress, and 
good wife ;—two sterling qualities hey, a’n't they ? ha, ba, ha! 

** But here she cames! salute her, man,—-d--n me, salute her ! 
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(to Lady Valleyfield)there is my second sclf; Carolinc,—the -fellow 
of whom I have so-often talked,—a nonsuch ; you must salute him 
and then get ye gone 3’ we must be Icftalone. Tell the French cook 
de faire son possible ; we musthave a right good dinner to day ; and 
then you may goto the Opera with your country friend; and my old 
chum and | will come in about the Ballet, if we can see our way.” 
(Her Ladyship saluted me and looked grave.) I here observed that 
TF never drank hard, and that I should be ready to obey her summons 
at'coffee. “ As you like—just as you like,” replied the Peer,— 
“ toast and water, if you please ; only let me have my bottle and 
your pleasant company. And now, my dear, get you gone; and, 
at half past seven, we mect again,” She obeyed. 

“ A good woman, Steady!” continued he, in her hearing ; “ and 
that’s something now-a-days. We live very happily for a quality 
couple ; for I will have my way, and she never contradicts me: so 
that’s just as it ought to be.—I say, what a wild dog I was when I 
was t middy ! Do you remember the red-haired ‘milliner, and my 
breaking the Jew’s windows ? d—nme,I am alinost as rich as a Jew 
myself; but nothing else of the Jew about mc, I do all en milord— 
every thing as it ought to be. 

*« But tell me what’s your best news?” ‘This was a relief which 
I almost despaired of. “ His generous questions, which no answer 
wait,” had precluded me from putting in a word ; and I had nearly 
given up the idea of being able to make my business known; so 
warmly, so rapidly, and so -verboscly did he rattle on. 1 eagerly 
seized upon this pause, whilst he caressed his dog again; and! with 
little proemium, announced my misfortune, concluding by, “ I would 
say more‘on the subject, tut I know your friendship, and am con- 
vinced that it will not fail me in the hour of trial.” 

He looked «s if he had been just shot at and missed ; and thrusting 
the dog illnaturedly from him, he blew like a grampus in the water ; 
so sudden was his surprise—so impeded, so thick and heavy was his 
respiration at the moment. Many seconds elapsed before he could 
recover his speech when he faltered out, “ I should be ungrateful 
indeed did [not retnember your former kindnesses,—did I not in my 
turn assist you when in need. ‘The sum too is a bagatelle. Your 
request is a most natural, fair, plain,” hem, hem, (he got confused) 
“ proper, legitimate one. I know that you would think me a shabby 
fellow were I to refuse you” (here he looked me in the face with a 
questioning air : he expected me to say, “ not at all ;” but I re- 
mained silent and motionless, fot I foresaw the sequel). *- But,” 
continued he, “ I have done ad—d imprudent thing (this was false). 
“« I have supported a friend at electionecring to-such an extent, that 
I have overdrawn my bankers; and besides that, I have bought so 
many estates, and made so many improvements that I scarcely know 
how to pay for them. However” rising, “ I’ see what can be 
done by dinner time,” (looking at his watch)“ three o’clock by Juno!” 
(with ill acted assumed astonishment) “ who would have thought it? 
What it is to be happy! -how the time flies with a friend ! here’ 
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(smiling all insincerity) he again took me by the hand, and said in a 
lowered tone of voice, ‘ « Steady, my dear fellow, I'll try. Now get 
thee gone ; but be sure to be here at dinner time ; we expect -you ; 
don’t fail ; I’ll uct forget, pray be in time ; adieu, adicu.” 

There was, in this last adieu, nothing of melancholy,-it chimed to 
the tune of “ I am glad to get rid of thee ; what a deliverance !” [ 
had scarcely got home to dress when the following ‘note was put -ow 
my table :— 

“ My dear old friend, 

“ Candouris a virtue ; and J should a wanting in it were I to tem- 
porize with you. * Honesty is the best policy.’ “Then honestly (this 
was not the right term), | cannot command the d—n’d cash. fam 
sure so good a fellow as you can get it at a thousand places : ho- 
nestly, I am sorry to refuse you. Ever your’s, Valleyfreld. 

“ P.S. Lady V. is so ill with the return of her old complaint, that 
we must see you on another, not far distant day.” 

This day is still in embryo, for it has not arrived ; and I need not 
add that should an invitation arrive, it will not be accepted. I am, 
however, well aware that I shall not be tired in this particular, 
Such isthe companion of my youth,—such the once thoughtless 
midshipman! But, mark ye, he was thoughtless, when he had no- 
thing to think about ; expensive, when it cost him nothing ; and his 
purse was every man’s when it was empty. 

To say that [ did not feel deeply disappointed, humiliated, dis: 
gusted, and hurt, would be stating the thing which was not. I was 
deeply wounded in my feelings. I think that I perceive the very 
sensation at this moment, although the period is somewhat remote. 
But it formed an wxrain my existence : it was the first moment which 
had put me at variance with mankind; it was the first tendency ‘to- 
wards misanthropy which ever entered my mind : from that spring £ 
ever suspected further deceit, further disappointment. 

But | had a right to call on the Baronet. He owed the possession 
of his large estate to my mediation with his father; and I resolved 
to attack him quite in another strain ; he should be told what he 
oughtto do. I thought on past circumstances again and again; and 
I plainly saw that I had a title to commandhim. The strain of so- 
licitation was here improper. What did! want? atrifle! For how 
long? a few weeks! What risk did che Jender run? none! 

Iam now onmy way to the Baronet’s house. Therefore, gentle 
reader, until then, adicu. But never ask a favour if youcan help it. 
The man who does so, parts with a portion of his independence, an I 
almost with the nobility of his nature. 

Tue Uermir 1x Lonxpon. 


nd 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. . 
MorxinGe Dress. 


; the body is made 
Up to the throat 5 the back is full; the front tight to the shape. 


Round dress, composed of yaconaut muslin ; 
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Long sleeves, rather loose, with an epaulette composed of rich pointed 
work ; the bottom of the slceves is also finished with work, and the 
ruff, which is very full, corresponds. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with a row of rich pointed work, which is surmounted by two rows 
of muslin bouillonne. Head dress, the cornette a laSevigne ; a small 
mob cap, composed of Mcechlin lace, ornamented with flowers, and 
tied wnder the chin with lavender satin riband. Primrose kid gloves 


and shoes. 
Evenine Dress. 


A lavender colour gauze frock, over a satin slip of the same colour. 
The body is cut very low all round, and forms the shape of a bust in 
a very becoming manner; it is trimmed with blond lace ; sleeves, 
a la Morpensier, very full at top, and plain at the bottom ; it is ra- 
ther short. ‘The bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a drapery 
of blond lace, attached to the gown by a rouleau of white gros de Na- 
ples ; this is surmounted by very full stars, composed of lavendsr 
colour satin, placed at regular distances. The hair is dressed in 
light full curls ou the forehead, the middle of which is left bare ; the 
hind hair is brought in full bows very high on the right side, and a 
plume ofostrich feathers is placed at the left. Necklace, ear-1ings, 
and bracelets, pearl. White satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 

An elegant sca side pelisse and bonnet has just made its appear- 
ance. It is composed of Pomona green gros de Naples and lined 
with white sarsnet ; the skirt is gored, and is rather more scanty than 
they have been lately made ; the fulness is thrown a good deal be- 
hind ; the back is of a moderate breadth ; itis tight to the shape ; 
but the watered gros de Naples is disposed in flutings, which are 
placed lengthwise ; they cover the entire of the back ; are broad, 
and at some distance from each other at the top, and narrow and 
close together at the bottom. ‘The waist is rather long, and the 
fronts tight to the shape. Very loose, long sleeve, with a satin epau- 
lette, in the shape of a shell ; it consists of three falls, the broadest 
at the bottom, and the smallest at the top ; each fall is edged with 
white sating The trimming, which is very novel and pretty, consists 
of an intermixture of white or green satin cockscombs ; the collar and 
the bottom of the sleeve are ornamented tocorrespond. ‘The bonnet 
1s composed of the same material as the pelisse. The crown is low, 
broader at the top than the bottom, and urnamented en marmotte, with 
a piece of the silk in the form of a half handkerchief, which is edged 
with blond. ‘The brim is large, it meets under the chin, and is deeper 
on one side than the other ; it is trimmed with a double fall of blond 
between which is a row of stamped grecn satin leaves, which are 
partly shaded by the upper fall ot the blond ; it is lined with white 
satin, tied under the chin with Pomona green riband, and adorned 
with a beautiful plume of green feathers, with white tips. Fashiona- 
ble colours are evening primrose, rose colour, Pomona green, lavender 
and poppy. 
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Spanisu Fancy Costume. 


Madrid robe of white gros de Naples, fringed with gold ; the fringe 
surmounted by points of etherial bluc satin. Corsage of the same 
colour, with short sleeves, finished by light fringes. Castilian scarf 
of fine white net, finished by open points of ethereal blue. Small 
dress hat to answer the scarf, placed backward, and discovering a 
wreath of blue flowers, with pistils of pearls. Negligee necklace, 
and ear-rings of pearls, Bracelet glove-tops of hair fastened with 
pearls oncameo medallions. White satin shoes, with pale blue 
rosettes ; carved ivory fan. 


PrRoMENADE, on SuMMeR VisiTinc Dress. 


Summer rose coloured sarsnet slip under an India muslin robe, 
with a demitrain, trimmed round the border with fine muslin in large 
full plaits. Spencer of gros de Naples, ofsummer rose colour. Nar- 
row double ruff of fine lace. White transparent bonnet, finished 
round the brim with fine blond, and surmounted by a full bouquet of 
different flowers, Lemon-coloured kid gloves, and white cid halt boots. 


——s 
VENEZUELAN PORTRAITS. 


From Colonel Hippesley’s Narrative of the Expedition to the Orinoco aad 
Apore in 1617. 


ppats-—Fem, the Commander in Chief of the Cavalry, is in stature 
somewhat below the middle size ; muscular, and even brawny ; 
his complexion is fair, and his countenance open, mild, and en- 
gaging; bis usual dress is extremely plain, consisting of a dark blue 
jacket, « sabre, and a cocked hat, with a silver cockade. 

He is self-taught, and sprung up all of a sudden, from nothing, 
during the revolution, before which he was hardly heard of When 
it broke out, he was soon found at the head of a numerous body, 
avowedly for the purpose of aiding the cause of the republic. His 
courage, intrepidity, repeated successes, and the number of his tol- 
lowers, speedily gained him a name. The quickness of his move- 
ments, the rapidity with which he pursued the flying enemy, the per- 
sonal conflicts in which he had been engaged, and the conquests he 
had made, both collectively and individually, rendered him the admira- 
tion of his adherents, and the dread of the enemies, into whom his 
very name struck terror, as they advanced to the plains and s7- 
vannahs, to encounter him. His followers, too, were all so many 
Paczes, looking up to their general as a superior being, to whose 
mandate upwards of 4,000 brave men pail implicit obedience. On 
the parade, or in the field, Paez was their general and supreme. In 
the hours of rest from the fatigues of a long and rapid march, or from 
conquest over the enemy, and the retaliation rigidly executed, Pacz 
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would be scen dancing with his people, in the ring formed for that 
purpose, smoking with them, drinking from the same cup, and lighting 
the fresh segar from the one in the mouth of his brother soldier. 

On intelligence (for he kept’ his videtteson the alert, and never 
was surprised on his post) of the approach of the enemy, the words, 
“'‘Come away, my brave boys !" uttered in Spanish, was sufficient : 
in a few minutes all were ready, and, with this hero at their head, 
they ‘were invincible ; and it is asserted that Paez never lost a battle 
whereid he Commanded, though under the orders of Bolivar he had 
been beaten. 

General Paez is uncommonly active. Ie will, for amusement, as 
he did before some English officers, single out a wild bull. from the 
herd of the cattle, and ride him down, pass his lance through, and 
tous slay him ; or gallop up to the animal’siear, and grasping the 
tail firmly inhis hand, twist itso suddenly and so strongly as to 
throw the beast on his side, when, if some of hfs followers do not 
come up atthe moment to pierce him, he will, by acut of his sabre, 
ham-string and leave him, until the arrival of his, people puts the 
finishing stroke to life, and the flesh is prepared for cooking. 


Botrtvar.—The smallness of Bolivar’s stature, and the meanness 
of his figure and physiognomy, would rather create contempt than 
respect; nor would he seem entitled to command obedience to his 
orders, if the fire of his eyes, in sudden gusts of passion, and moments 
of displeasure, did not tell you, that Bolivar himself knew, and felt, 
that he could not only threaten, butexecute vengeance. He possesses 
neither gratitude, honour, liberality, sympathy, uor humanity; yet 
he pretends that his heart and disposition are congenial to all those 
sentiments, and constant!y act in unison. 

Personal courage he js gifted with, even to a fault. Le has how- 
ever, never yet achieved any action worthy of renown, or equal - to 
the real intrepidity with which he is endowed ; because reason, 
judgment, and even necessary: discretion, have been wanting. 

He has neither talent nor abilities for a general, and especially 
for a commander in-chief. The numerous mistakes he has made 
throughout the whole of his campaigns for the last cight years, have 
nearly desolated the provinces, and annihilated the population. The 
repeated surprises he has experienced from the enemy, (already 
seven,) prove my assettion, and bear me out in declaring, that any of 
them would have disgraced a corporal’s guard. 

The final slaughter of the prisoners, after the battle, or during the 
retreat, is completely acquiesced in by Bolivar, who has himself con. 
descended to witness this scene of butchery and infamy : yet it must 
be adinitted that Morillo more than keeps pace in the sanguinary 
system of warfare, theexample of which was first set by the royalist 
trvops, and became to the latest moment a measure of retaliation, 
and, without doukt, will continue so, until mutual ideas of humanity 
invest the minds of the contending parties. 

Bolivar would willingly ape the great man. He aspires to be a 
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secand Buonaparte in South America, without possessing a single 
talent for the duties of the field or the cabinet. He would be king of 
New Granadaand Venezuela, without genius to. command, conse- 
quence to secure, or abilities to support the elevated station to which 
his ambition most assuredly aspires. In victary—*in transient pros- 
perity—he is a tyrant, and displays the feelings and littleness of an 
upstart. .He gives way to sudden gusts of resentment, and becames, 
in.a taqment, a madman and, (pardon the expression,)a blackguard: 
throws himself into his hammock, (which is constantly slung far his 
use,) and utters curses and imprecations upon all around him, of che 
mast disgusting and diabolical nature. In defeat, in danger, in re- 
treat, he is perplexed, and contemptible even .to himself—weighed 
down by disasters, which he. bas neither skill nor-strength of mind to 
encounter, to enlighten, or to remove. In this state he appeared to 
me at the retreat toand from. San Fernando, when he looked the 
image of misery and despair. 


/ 

Brion.--His Excellency Luis Brion, Admisal of the Veneznelan 
Navy, and of the coast between the river Amazqn and the Gulf of 
Florida, Captain-General and Commander-in Chief of the Navai Re- 
public, is a native of the Island of Curacoa, in stature about five fect 
five inches ; thin make ; his limbs firm, and well put together ; ra- 
ther a round face, much sun-burnt, and pitted with afew marks of 
the small pox ; short black hair, dark penetrating eyes, and good 
teeth; a Jewish cast of countenance, which, however, is rendered 
more expressive of his real situation by the fu!l mustachio which he 
wears on his upper lip. In person and manner he displays a good 
deal of ease, and ona first appearance he is even rather prepnssessing ; 
he speaks English, and understands it well ; heis as good a French- 
man as he is a Spaniard, and speaks the latter tongue with true Cas- 
tilian pronunciation. 





Administration of the Sacrament in Scotland. 
(From Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfoik. ) 


T an early hour on the Sunday morning, we mounted, and taok 

the highway to the Church, where the Sacrament was to be 
given. As we went along, Mr. P. prepared me for what | was about 
to witness, by telling me, that according to the practice observed in 
the Scottish kirk, the Eucharist is distributed, in general, only once, 
and never more than twice, at any one place, in the course of the 
year. Before any young person is admitted to be a partaxer in the 
Sacrament, it is necessary to undergo, in the presence of the Minister, 
a very strict examination, touching all the doctrines of the Church ; 
and, in particular, to be able to shew a thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible in all its parts. Now, the custom of the country requires, 

Vou, 59. 5M 
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that at a-certain age the Sacrament should be taken, otherwise, 
very great loss of character must accrue to the delinquent ; so that 
to prepare themselves, by reading and attentive listening to what is 
suid from the pulpit, for undergoing this examination, fornrs univer- 
sally a great pointof ambition among the young peasants of both 
SCXUB. 

The preliminary examinations of the young communicants being 
over, the first part of the more public preparations commence on 
the Thursday preceding the Sunday on which the sacrament is to be 
given. That day is denominated the day of fasting and humiliation, 
and is still observed in the way which the letter of that designation 
would imply, by not a few of the more elderly and strict of the good 
people. By all itis observed with a measure of solemnity, at least 
equal to that which‘usually characterises a Scottish Sabbath, and 
two sermons are preached, the tone of which, from immemorial 
custom, is pitcbed in sucha way as to favour ail humility, and 
prostration of spirit on the part of those who hear it. The Friday 
is allowed to intervene without any public worship, but on Saturday 
again the church doors are thrown open, and two more sermons are 
addressed to the people, the strain of which, in compliance with cus- 
tom, equally ancientand venerable, isof a more cheering and con- 
solitary nature. ‘These sermons afe preached by different friends of 
the clergyman, in whose cburch the sacrament is to take place, a 
considerable number of whom arein use to be congregated in his 
Manse® on this occasion, ready to assist him in every way with their 
advice and support in the conduct of the important scene over which 
itis his business to preside. The presence of these clergymen at the 
place in question renders it necessary in most cases that their own 
churches should be left without service for that day; and this, taken 
together with therarity of the spectacle, and the high interest which 
the Scottish peasantry take in all manner of religious services and in- 
stitutions is enough to account for the enormous conflux of people 
which pours from every parish of the surrounding districts to the 
church where the sacrament 1s to be dispensed on the morning of the 
Sunday. It is not to be denied, however, that the very circumstance 
of the greatness of this religious conflux is sufficient to draw into its 
vortex, an abundant mixture of persons, whose motivesare any thing 
rather than motives of a devotional character. Nay, tosuch apiteh 
of regularity has this been carried, that it is no uncommon thing for 
servants when they are being hired, to stipulate for permission to at- 
tend so many sacraments ; exactly as it is elsewhere customary with 
regard to wakes and fairs. ‘The bargain sometimes is“ one sacra- 
ment or two fairs.”—Which shews where the ptediliction lies. 

The road along which we passed was absolutely swarming with 
country people, all bound tor the same place, whatever differences 
their might be in their errands thither. On reaching the village, we 
found the church-bell had not set begun to ring, buta sufficient num- 


* The Parsonage House. 
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ber had already arrived to fill completely the churchyard, and a con- 
siderable part of a grass field, immediately adjoining. At the lower 
extremity of this field,a moveable sort of pulpit—<it is called a 
Tent )—had been erected, from which those of the people, who could 
not be accommodated in the kirk itself, were, throughoutthe whole 
of the day, to be addressed in succession by some of the ministers who 
had come to assist the clergyman of the place. A beautifully clear 
little stream ran ripplingalong the side both of the churchyard and 
the field; and on the green turfof its banks I saw the country maidens 
who had come a-foot, seat themselves immediately on their arrival, 
and begia dipping their hands and their feet into its refreshing waters, 
It is the universal cnstum Of the females in this quarter to walk their 
journeys bare footed ; and even in coming to church, with all their 
finery, they do not depart from this custom. Each damsel, however, 
carricsin her handapair of snow white stockings and shoes, and 
these they were now preparing themselves to put on; by the ablutions 
I witnessed. It was a fine picturesque thing to see them laying aside 
their bonnets, and arraying their glossy ringlets into the most be- 
coming attitudes, by help of the same mirror in-which our first mo- 
ther beheld the reflection of her own lovely form in paradise. 

At each side of the churchyard gate was already drawn up a con- 
siderable band of the lay-elders of the kirk, whose duty it is to 1eceive 
the oflerings of those who enter, and tosuperintend the distribution 
of them amougthe poor. Opposite to each of the groupes stood a 
tall three legged stool covered with a very white napkin, on the top 
of which was laid the flat pewter dish intended for the reception of 
the alms. ‘These Elders were a most interesting set of persons ; some 
among them were very old mea, with fine hearty ringlets floating half- 
way down their backs; arrayed in suits of black, the venerable 
antique outlines of which skewed manifestly how long they had been 
needed, and how carefully they had been preserved for these rare oc- 
casions of sulemnity ; the only occasions, | imagine, on which they 
are worn. As for passing their capacious plates without putting in 
something, that is a thing of which the meanest Scotch peasant, that 
supports himself by the labour of his hands, would never dream for a 
moment. Even the youngest children who caine, and [T saw many 
who could do litthe morethan totter on their litth legs —would 
think it alike asin and a shame to put no offering in the Elders’ plate. 
And yet there was no small degree of self importance, | thought, in 
the way iv which some of these little creatures dropped their kalf- 
pence upon the board—noat hiding their candlestick under a bushel, 
but ringing metal against metal as loudly as they could, in order to 
attract the notice of the staid superintenders of the collection. By 
and bye the minister and his assistants (six in number’ came down the 
hill from the Manse, preceded by the beadle of the Kirk, carrying a 
hue folio Bible clothed in black skin, and a psalm-book of corres- 
ponding dimensions. As the clerical groupe passed the elders, a 
ecene of cordial greeting occurred which it was delightful to witness— 
all shaking bunds as they passed with those old men, and receiving from 
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them lodks and words of encouragement—as if to support and sustain 
them during the approaching exertions of the day. 

The prayers and sermon of the old minister were very good in their 
stvle, but I waited. with greater curiosity. to witness the Seottish 
method of distributing the sacred symbols of the day. They have 
no altars in Scotland ;—the sacramental symbols were sct forth at 
the upper extremity of a long table cow-red with a white cloth, which 
extended the whole length of the church. At the head of this table, 
around which as many were already seated as it could at once ac- 
commodate, the minister of the place took his seat also; after his 
sermon was concluded, and he had read a loud several chapters of 
the Bible, which are pointed out for this purpose in the Directory of 
the Scottish Church. He then craved a blessing, and having broken 
a single picce of bread, and given of it to those immediately beside 
him, large loaves cut into slices, were carried around the table, and 
distributed to all who:sat at it by two or three of the lay elders. The 
cup, in like manner was sent round shortly afterwards,—and during 
the time which elapsed in the distribution of these symbols, the mi- 
nister delivered an address to those who were partaking them. After 
the address was terminated, those who had been its immediate objects 
withdrew, and left their seats free for the occupation of another com- 
pany; and sointhe same manner did company succced company, 
through the whole of thé da y——Minister succeeding Minister in the 
duty of addressing them—which iscalled in their language serving 
the t rbles. 

But the concluding evening scene was without doubt by far the 
most impressive of the whole. I have told you that a tent had been 
erected at the foot of the Chuichgard, and that from it different Mi 
nisters preached to the multitude which overflowed after the church" 
itself was filled, during the whole of the day, but now, after the sa- 
crament had been dispensed to all who were admitted to that pri- 
vilege, the kirk was shut up, and the whole of the thousands who had 
assembled, were summoned tu hear one parting sermon at the tent 
together. There conld not be a finer sight than that which pre- 
sented itself from the brink of the ravine, which overhung, on the one 
side the rustic amphitheatre now filled by this mighty congregation. 
All up the face of the opposite hill, which swept in a gentle curve 
before us,—sthe little brook I have mentioned flowing brightly be- 
tween in the gleam o} sun set,—the soft turfof those simple sepulchres, 
rising row aboye row, and the little flat tomb stones scattered more 
sparingly among them, were covered with one massy cluster of the 
listening peasantry, Near torhe tent on one side were drawn up 
some of the curriages of the neighbouring gentry ; and close in front 
vo! the preacher, the very oldest of the people seemed to be arranged 
together, most of them sitting on stools brought for them by their 
children from the yillage—yet fresh and unwearied afer all the fa 
tigues of the day, and determined not to go away, while any part of 
sts services remained to be performed. The whole congregation 
iifted up their voices together man old tune which immemorial 
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custom has set apart for the last psalm sung upon this sacred day. A 
fresh sunset glow seemed to mantle in the palest cheek around me— 
and every old and haggard eye beamed once more with a farewell 
splendour of enthusiasm, while the air wto which it looked up, 
trembled, and was enriched with the clear solemn music of the de- 
parted devout. It seemed as ifthe hereditary strain connected all 
that. sat upon those grassy tombs in bonds of stricter kindred, with all 
that slept beneath them—sand the pure fame. of their Christian love 
derived, I doubt not, a new and innocent fervour fom the deeply 
stirred embers of their ancestral piety. 


—_ 
ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


— character of Dr. Franklin is tvo well hnown to require any 
comments by way of introduction to the following anecdote :— 
«¢ When what is now a very decent, tolerable sort of a road through 
New Jersey, from the side next the North River, was little less than 
a most abominable slough, it was the misfortune of Franklin to be 
travelling through it with the proprietor of the stage coach. When 
they had passed half way over it, they overtook a wretched, decrepid 
old woman, nearly exhausted with wading through the water and mud 
which were balf a leg deep. Franklin taking compassion on her 
miserable appearance, proposed admitting her into the carriage, and 
paying her fare himself. ‘The proprietor refused ; Franklin remons 
strated, coaxed, entreated, but all in vain, The rascal was inexorable 
—he was proprietor, and “ burn his buttons if he’d be nastied by 
any body.” So the old lady was lett in the mud.—In the course 
of their ride, and while the cattle were dragging them throagh the 
very worst part of the road, the borses sinking breast deepatevery step, 
the wheels nearly buried, and all hands growling and sweating with 
vexation, the conversation turned somchow or other, upon mad ‘dogs, 
hydrophobia, &c.——Franklin was looking at the water, the man ob- 
served his eyes fixed very intensely upon it, and asked the reason? 
Franklin shook his head. The man repeated the question ; Franklin 
replicd by repeating the shake, at the same time asking very ab- 
ruptly, “ Do you dislike to look at water?” “ I!” said the man, 
“1! No; disliketo look at water, no, indeed, do you ?” “ Pray,” 
said Franklin, rivetting his eye upon him, and speaking very quick, 
“ Pray, have youever been bit?—don't think he was mad, poor 
hittle fellow ! Oh, no, no, no—only a puppy—couldn’t ha’ been mad 
—no bigger than—wawgh!—(snapping at the man, who jumped 
smack through the side of the coach, up tohischin in the mud )-— 
“ Drive on coachee,” said Franklin, * drive on.” The man obeyed ; 
the symptoms of hydrophobia all disappeared from Franklin, and the 
stage proprietor was left to plough his way home, as the poor old wo- 
man had been ploughing before him.” 
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NEW INVENTION FOR LIGHTING THE STAGE, 


Skilful mathematician at Naples, who is a great admirer of the 
dramatic Muse, has invented an admirable method of lighting 
the stage. The contrivance consists of a Jarge giass globe, which 
gives the brightest light to the stage, however large it may be. ‘he 
light, like the sua, rises on that side of the stage which is considered 
as the east ; ascends gradually to the meridan elevation, and then 
descends to set on the westside. This ght has the closest resem- 
blance to that of the natural day. The inventor promises, by another 
contrivance, to produce a perfect imitation of night (we presume of 
moon light). By this very simple contrivance, the foreground and 
interior of the theatre are sufficiently lighted, and the inconvenience 
of having the light come from helew is avoided. The unpleasant 
effect of the usual mode of lighting the stage, is generally acknow- 
ledged. Besides that so strong a glare hurts the eyes of the spectae 
tors, it gives the countenances of the actorsa very strange and un- 
natural appearance, This new invention, therefore, if it fulfils its 
promise and description, is certainly very valuable, and deserves to 
be genesally introduced. 





PROFESSOR PORSON. 


r= of the most pointed and severe satires that perhaps ever was 
uttered, was made by Professor Porson, a short time before his 
death. Being in a mixed company, amoug which were many eminent 
literary chatacters, and particularly a celebrated poet, who bas 
a very high opinion of Aes own talents; the conversation turned on 
some of his productions, when, as usual, he began to extol their 
merits, * J will tell you, Sir,” said Mr, Porson, * what I think of 
your poetical works: they will be read, when Shakespeare’s and 
Milton's are forgotten, (every eye was instantly upon the Professor), 
—but not till then \” 








THE NEW HOBBY. 


A Metocipeder presented himself at a turnpike, and demanded 
“ What's to pay ?”* That (said the gate keeper) depends upon 
whether you ride upon your hobby, or pull it through ; in the latter 
case you know a two-wheel carriage, drawn by any horse, mule, or 
ass, is liable tothe toll, and you will, I suspect, come within the 
meaning of the act.” 





























POET.B.Y. 
—— 
AVARICE. 


ES! [had fixed mine eye on that bright star 
Which lures its votaries to an early grave, 
Early and glorious, aye and happier far 
Than they who live to lose what fortune gave 
In fickle mood. I rode apon the wave, 
My bosom swelling like the ocean: proud 
‘That in the band sent forth to free and save 
My name was numbered —at the fane I bowed 
Of Honour, brilliant star! I worshipped with the crowd. 


But nat that they did worship; from my birth 
I yielded worship to an onknown shade ; 
It had no semblance to the things of earth ; 
In Truth’s white robes the phantom I arrayed 
Then knelt before the image I had made: 
I formed it bold, abhorrent of deceit ; 
By aught on earth, save baseness undismayed ; 
On every vice it frowned ; but loathing hate 
For ove alone reserved—the sin insatiate, 


Fell Avarice!. that ’midst the lesser crimes 
Shints, like a comet; fertile source of woe; 
Thou, vice peculiar to these latter times, 
Triumphant o’er the hearts of man doth go, 
Scattering thy poison weeds on all below : 
Thy marble rebes repel! the sigh breathed prayer 
Whispered by meagre want. Despair’s deep throe, 
The sigh that rives the breast, the blood tinged tear 
Gushing from blighted hope, with thee are idle air. 


Thou, like a rock torn from its earth bound base, 
And wandering amongst mortals, reckest not 
The ruin of thy course, and we may trace 
How thou dost crush, and crumble into nought 
The human passions that with thee have fought, 
And fallen. Mark the gathering of that brow, 
That eye earth tixed in agony of thought; 
There once sat smoothness, brightness, gladness—now— 
Oh! neath thy glacial sway, the lite warm feelings bow. 


Poet* of broken hearts! had I the power 
That lives aud lightens in thy glowing page, 
I'd tell how this gigantic vice doth tower 
Above its compeers—tearing in its rage 
The wrung heart piecemeal : mortal war doth wage 
With all of good or beautiful on earth, 
Mockiag at young eyed hope, and feeble age, 
All godlike virtues withering in their birth; 
Leviathan of siv, dark sepulchre of worth. 


* Byron, 
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Moloch of passions! thou hast been to me 
A mountain weight, clogging my upward flight; 
Oh! from thy chilling influence were I free, 
I'd roam and revel in the fields of light, 
And scale of honour’s steep the topmost height, 
Or perish in the daring: I would rend 
The veil that wraps me in oblivious night, 
Down glory’s stream to. after ages send 
A laurel circled name, that now, alas! must blend 


With the ignoble. 
Blandford, Tue ENTHUSIAST. 
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TFHE SONG OF ANTAR,. 
A literal Translation from the Arabic. 


i e- love thee with a warrior’s love, 

Thy very shadow is my happiness, 

Thou rulest ali the pulses of my heart, 

My queen, my spirit’s hope, and faith, and love! 

I cannot paiot thy Leanty, for its leaves 

All picturing pale. Were I to say the moon 

Looks in her midnight glory like thy brow, 

Where is the wild sweet sparkling of thine eye? . 

Or that thy shape was stately 9s the palm, 

Can all its waving blossoms show thy grace? 

Thy forehead’s whiteness ‘s my rising sun, 

Thy ebon tresses, wreathing it like night, 

Like night bewilder me. Thy brilliant teeth 

Are pearls, if the blue ocean’s gems could live. 

Thy bosom is a white enchantment! Heaven, 

That made it in perfection, guard its peace. 

Ibla—’twas blessing to be at thy side— 

Baj aow my world is darkness—for thou’rt gone‘ 

Thy look was to my life what evening dews 

Are to the drooping rose; thy single glance 

Went switter, deeper, to thy lover’s heart, 

Thaa spear or scimitar; and stij] I gaze 

Hopeless on thee, as on the glorious moon, 

For thou like her art bright—like her above me. 
TRIssiNo. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
WRITTEN TOWARDS SUN SET. 


OW sweet to see the sun’s declining beam 
Burst through the clonds, and on the mountains stream, 
Tinge the thick foliage of the distant grove 
With heavenly dies, and fill the soul with love! 
The stream, slow stealing through the flowery vale, 
‘The spicy odours that enrich the gale, 
The village murmur, beard ‘mong woodbine bowers, 
The cottaged landscape, and yon stately towers, 
Inspire the mind, and seem to give below 
Foretaste of raptures-- such as angels kuow. 
Rure. JUVENIS. 











